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The Present State of Music. 


(Translated for this Journal from Marx’s ‘* Music of the 
Nineteenth Century.’’) 

What has been created and spread abroad in 
the domain of Musical Art, down to the middle 
of this century, is incaleulably vast in quantity. 
Especially in Germany has an inmeasurable 
wealth of all kinds, and all times and countries, 
been accumulated. Whither does it all tend and 
what shall we make of it ? 


We shall see by examining the sources of this 
wealth. 

Two sources have always been the most pro- 
lific for music: the People’s Song and Church 
Music. In Germany, the Reformation, under the 
influence of Luther, who had so warm a love for 
music and so fully recognized its influence upon 
the people, gave to the church song of the peo- 
ple, and through that to music generally, a dif- 
fusion entirely unparalleled in any other coun- 
try. Up to the middle of the seventeenth century 
there have been counted more than 8000 hymns 
with 1900 or 2000 melodies. Inthe middle of 
the 18th century Moser made a register of over 
50,000 printed German religious songs or hymns; 
and Natorp and Kessler satisfied themselves of a 
number of more than 3,000 church tunes. In all 
the cities, and for all the churches, were formed 
town choirs of singers artistically trained (the 
Thomas-schiiler in Leipzig, the Kreuz-schiiler in 
Dresden have become famous), and Kurrenden, 
or choristers singing Chorals in procession 
through the streets. The secular people’s song 
(as Erk’s, Irmer’s and other collections testify), 
as well as the popular dance music, had at the 
same time acquired the widest diffusion and va- 
riety; the guilds of town musicians (Stadtpfei- 
fer), the travelling choruses of mountaineers and 
other strolling bands carried the seeds, as indus- 
triously as birds of passage, into all parts and 
corners of the world. 

To this add that unpretending fidelity, that 
self-renouncing, real love of Art, familiar with 
starvation, of the Cantors. With small means 
and sparing economy, for two whole centuries, 
in all places, they produced church music upon 
church music,—never once with any view to pub- 
lic diffusion! Of Sebastian Bach it is known 
that, besides his constant church and concert 
occupation, besides accumulated lessons. besides 
numerous volumes of instrumental music and 
other larger works (Masses, Oratorios), for five 
years through he wrote church music for solo, cho- 
rus and orchestra (Cantatas) for every Sunday 
and festival day. The uncelebrated Cantor of 
Hohenstein, Tag, in addition to twelve daily les- 
sons and church service, set also a Cantata every 
week (and various other things besides), wrote 
out the parts himself—for where was the money 
for a copyist tocome from ?—conducted their 
rehearsal and performance, and (“free gratis, of 
course !”) gave a copy to any one who wished it. 
How many names of more or less importance 
might be added to these two ! 





If we take into the account also the Court 
Operas and Court Kapellen (orchestras) of our 
Fatherland so wondrous rich in Courts, the town 
theatres and orchestras of the free cities and 
other places possessed of the means, by which 
not only German operas, but all the Italian and 
the French that became in any way remarkable, 
as well as so much Symphony and concert music, 
were brought out and spread abroad, it will be 
seon that Germany in the course of three centu- 
ries has accumulated and put in operation a mass 
of music, with which evén the former wealth of 
Italy and the Netherlands bears no comparison- 
For these countries, at the time of their artistic 
bloom, lacked the all-penetrating, all-pervading 
popular church song of Germany, the Choral. 

Another very painful circumstance codperated 
to the same end: namely, the suppression of all 
true popular life and freedom; the exelusion of 
the people from all conscious, self-determined 
participation in public affairs; the gagging of all 
free movement inward or outward ;_ the shutting 
up of the sea, after autocracy and the Louis XIV 
policy had found such favor and such imitation in 
Germany, after the splitting asunder of the na- 
tional unity with its consequences, the thirty 
years’ war and all the other mischief, had crushed 
down the freedom, the rights, the national con- 
sciousness of the German people to the brink of 
the grave. Ifall chance of deeds,of great outward 
movements, was cut off in this way, if even the 
whole current of thought in individual thinkers 
was thus restricted to the inner life, the effect 
was, that the inextinguishable spirit of the peo- 
ple wrought all the more within and in an inward 
direction ; the inner life, the yearning of faith 
and consolation of devotion, and, with all this 
inner life and inward brooding, the Art of the 
inmost—Music—became the chief sphere of in- 
terest and active energy. At the period when 
Great Britain fortified her constitution, her na- 
val power, her trade throughout the world, when 
France completed her unity and encompassed it 
in triple armor, when Russia gathered up her 
strength for empire of the world and Westward 
pressure,—at that period it was that we Germans, 
already closely hemmed in, poured out our soul’s 
energy in floods of tone ; we sang—giving voice 
now to raptures streaming up to heaven, now to 
wordless anxiety and anguish, now to the sweets 
of self-forgetfulness. ‘Indeed these were the pur- 
est, truest and sublimest songs that ever yet were 
sung. And this period, the period of Bach and 
Handel, never saw in any other field of life, 
from the highest so-called to the lowest, a person- 


ality of equal growth with them. Invaluable 
must their heritage remain to us, dearly as it was 
bought by all these losses and privations, so that 
Germany might become the successor of Italy, 
the lap in which the tone-life was nursed. 





How has all this musical activity of the period 
we have been describing affected the present 
state of things? How stands our music now? 
Let us, with rapid survey, follow its develop- 
ment. 





In the general intellectual and political pro- 
gress was involved a loss of ascendancy and in- 
fluence both on the part of the Church music 
with its institutions, and of the musical guilds: 
Tn the Catholic church the priests themselves fre- 
queutly desired the abbreviation and simplifica- 
tion of the Masses and other liturgical composi- 
tions; in the Protestant service the music became 
less frequent ; in the liturgy of the United Evan- 
gelical Church of Prussia, from a purely musical 
point of view, one can perceive only an exceed- 
ingly meagre, utterly unartistic and (artistically) 
uneffective apology for what was once the music 
of the Lutheran church. The only important 
new foundation on this ground is the cathedral 
choir (Dom-chor) in Berlin, designed expressly 
for divine service in the Dom and at the Court+ 
Sprung from royal munificence, and not from the 
impulse of the church or congregation itself, it 
has resulted in the production of a series of com- 
positions for its own use, as well as in the bring- 
ing back to life again of many older works (es- 
pecially middle-age works of Palestrina and 
others). On the whole, naturally, the composi- 
tion of church music, both in extent and in in- 
trinsic power, has had to fall off in comparison 
with the preceding period. Already Haydn’s 
and Mozart’s Masses and Hymns make us feel, 
that unchurchlike modes of expression and pure- 
ly personal moods and conceptions mingle in their 
composition ; that mere natural (deistical) devo- 
tion reigns in them, rather than the fervor of a 
firmly believing ecclesiasticism. Beethoven, in 
his last Mass, has, by the side of old St. Stephen’s, 
reared for himself his own cathedral in the starry 
night with mystical rapture. How he maintains 
his Credo, at the risk of life and death, in reso- 
lute conflict with the want of faith around him’ 
calling the music of the spheres to witness! How 
with weeping and with bitterness he confesses 
the Crucifixus ! How in the whirlwind of thought 
flying before the incomprehensible, he has trans 
fused the Jncarnatus, the antiquated dogma, with 
a new, strange glow in the storm and jubilee aud 
dying away of all the voices of his magic realm! 
But this is never the old church faith founded on 
the rock of Peter; this is revival, in the free 
realm of tones, of the old confession crucified by 
doubt and modern enlightenment ; this is mystery 
instead of settled dogma, like the Indian blend- 
ing of the natural and supernatural ; and secretly 
within gnaws the embittering undeniable con- 
sciousness: “Faith is wanting !” 

Shall I speak also of the gallant Hummel, of 
Cherubini’s Restoration and Coronation Ma-es, 
and similar achievements? Nearest to the oid 
stands Mendelssohn. But only externally. For 
the very reason that the Church did not stand 
so near to him as it did to a Haydn, who pre- 
served his child-like devotion to it, or to a Mo. 
zart, who was zealous enough to deny the possi_ 
bility of a genuine feeling for it in a Protestant, 
he could all the more easily attach himself there- 


to outwardly. Here aseverywhere he is an in- 
tellectual and most skilful imitator, or rather 
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eclectic out of Bach, Handel and more recent 
masters. The peculiar ground feature of his 
chureh compositions, apart from the power which 
his great talent and rare skill have won from the 
forms created before him, is a certain feminine 
and tender yearning and striving after prayer 
and devotion, rather than that quickening, strong- 
souled piety which has its rock-firm basis in the 
immediate personal steadfast faith, in the unques- 
tionable uniform conviction of the great congre- 
gation, in a fixed place in the actual church ser- 


vice. 
Of Mendelssohn’s and of most of the modern 


compositions it may be said: That the churchlike 
devotional contents of the text and the form 
chosen in accordance therewith serve only for an 
occasion for artistic modelling; that the end and 
impulse have been, not religion, not the church, 
not divine worship, but merely the artistic crea- 
tive impulse or outward occasion (something to 
meet the wants of Sing-akademies). The naive 
extreme point of this direction may be found 
perhaps in a work performed in Berlin and else- 
where, by H. Dorn, who has ingeniously made 
use of the text of the Requiem for a succession of 
dramatico-symphonic scenes. But the same 
judgment is unavoidable in the case of more 
serious undertakings; I may name, if only in ref- 
erence to the position of Mendelssohn, his 
“ Hymn of Praise.” This composition, set to a 
biblical text, is in form and subject a church Can- 
tata. But it is preceded by a complete Sympho- 
ny, which in form and matter is to be regarded 
as essentially the first part of the Cantata which 
follows. Here again the form of church music 
is abandoned, thereby gaining double playroom 
for the exercise in tones; the creative impulse 
means no harm here in committing the most 
downright pleonasm, by first sounding a hymn of 
praise instrumentally and then the same thing 
vocally. How came Mendelssohn to do it ? 
At the instance of the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven, which operated upon him merely 
formally, as a significant and comprehensive form. 
But what with the younger master is mere elo- 
quent repetition of the same matter, was with 
Beethoven a deep and personally ingrained idea, 
the thought: That, beyond all play of fancy, 
beyond the farthest flight of thought, Man still 
remains to Man the most peculiar, nearest object, 
the only one that satisfies the heart and quiets 
every longing; that beyond all the mysticism of 
the instrumental life of nature, the song, the hu- 
man voice, the fraternal greeting of the “embra- 
cing millions” calling from heart to heart, fraught 
with peace and full of inspired devotion, can lift 
us to the “ starry canopy” of immortality. 

In all this there is no especial fault of individ- 
uals; it is the mighty current of the age itself in 
those who have not the power or candor to at- 
tach themselves thereto with joyful consciousness. 
But the consequences are none the less decisive 
for all that,—let those persons take it to heart 
who have allowed one of those half-truths of the 
esthetic theorists to stamp itself upon them, to- 
wit, that in Art nothing depends upon the What 
but all upon the How. If the artist can not seize 
the What, the object, in full honest earnest and 
abandon, inevitably will halfness and unveracity 
pervade the How, the manner of his presentation, 
In detaching the word and form of the church 
from their own proper place and using them for 
the gratification of a foreign purpose or of a 





general passion for creating, one gets the habit of 
straying away from the positive, distinct truth 
into the indefinite and general, dis-accustoms 
himself to what is sfriking and characteristic, 
grows shy of it and flies from it at last, and, by 
the use of general phrases, like a cosmopolitan 
man of all the world, seeks to secure favor with 
the countless host of characterless, distracted, su- 
perficial people. For the phrase really satisfies 
no one, and yet no one is repelled by it—except 
the minority who have character and who see 
and think for themselves. 
(fo be Continued). 
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Musical Forms. 
II. THE SONATA. 


From the last Rondo form we go on to the yet 
higher development, the Sonatina. Inthe Ron- 
do of the fifth form we saw that there were 
three grand divisions, each somewhat complete 
in itself, yet all united by a central idea, viz. the 
Theme. We saw thatthe Theme, first Episode 
and Conclusion formed a whole, somewhat com- 
plete. Then came the second Episode with its 
passages, making another complete division of the 
Rondo. And, finally we had again the Theme, 
first Episode and Conclusion, making a third 
chapter in the work. If now, after the first part, 
that is at the end of the first chapter of the Ron- 
do, we go on, in the place of the second Episode, 
with a movement quite different in time and 
style from the first part, but still in Rondo form, 
and then, again, instead of the recapitulation of 
the Theme, first Episode, and Conclusion by way. 
of third Chapter, take still a new Theme and 
construct on it a new complete Rondo, we shall 
have a Sonata, or Sonatina. 

Each separate chapter of the Sonata, or Sona- 
tina, may be a rondo, complete in itself, and of 
either of the five forms already analyzed. Be- 
tween these different movements the law of con- 
trast must be observed. If the first movement 
is quick, the second should be slow, and the third 
quick. And this order is usually observed. 

In the Sonatina, which is now our especial sub- 
ject of consideration, the second part may be 
omitted. When that is the case, there should 
not be a violent contrast in respect to tempo and 
style between the two remaining movements ; for 
this would ‘dissipate the impression of unity, 
which is an element of beauty, as we shall pres- 
ently see. The first part may be Moderato, the 
second, Allegro. The first may be a Rondo of 
the third form; the second, for example, one of 
the fifth. 

In the Rondo a unity is attainable by means 
of the repetition of the Theme; and the Epi- 
sodes are frequently founded on motives taken 
from the Theme. In the Sonatina, however, a 
motive is never used in one movement that has 
appeared in either of the others. The unity of 
the composition must be, therefore, purely an 
ideal unity. That unity does exist, every stu- 
dent of the classical Sonatas must be deeply con- 
scious ; but it seems impossible to point out the 
manner in which it is attained. 

The SONATINA, we may now define, is a com- 
position consisting of two or three separate parts, 
or chapters; each part being a complete Rondo 
in itself, and differing from the others in time, 
style, and in the motives on which it is founded. 





Yet there must be a sufficient similarity in tone 
and execution to make it evident that the move- 
ments, though separate, form parts of one consis- 
tent whole. The Sonatina of Beethoven, Op. 
49, No. 2, in G, is a beautiful example in point. 
It consists of two movements, one in common 
time, Allegro non troppo, and the other in 3-4 
time, Tempo di Menuetio. The first movement 
is a Rondo of the fifth form. The second divis- 
ion of the work is a rondo of the third form. The 
whole forms a light, very pleasing composition. 

The Sonata is a larger Sonatina: It must 
consist of three parts, or movements, of which 
the second is usually much slower than the other 
two. More commonally, indeed,the Sonata consists 
of four movements, of which the first, second, 
and fourth, are rondos, while the third is a Min- 
uet or light Scherzo. We may learn more about 
the Sonata by studying the works of Beethoven. 
for he is the great master in this department of 
composition. We proceed to an examination of 
some of these works. 

The first example isthe Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 2. It consists of four parts: Allegro, in 4-4 
time ; Adagio, 3-4 ; Menueto Allegretto, 3-4; and 
Prestissimo, 4-4. The Allegro is a rondo of the 
fifth form. The Adagio was analyzed in our re- 
marks upon the second Rondo-form. The Alle- 
gretto is a Minuet with Trio. The Prestissimo 
is a rondo of the fifth form, and was analyzed in 
our remarks on that head. The unity of this 
Sonata is very striking. Although these various 
parts contrast with each other, and are in differ- 
ent keys, tempos, and on different motives, we 
find it to make upon our minds the impression of 
a single composition—a distinct, well-defined im- 
pression of unity of tone and design. 

A very interesting and pleasing composition is 
the Sonata in G, Op. 14, No. 2. It has only 
three movements: an Allegro, 2-4, in G@; an 
Andante, 4-4, in C; and a Scherzo, 3-4 in G. 
The Allegro is a Rondo of the fifth form—a de- 
lightful movement. The Andante is a theme’of 
two periods, which is varied three times. The 
Scherzo is a Rondo of the third form—full of fan 
and mirth. 

Another example is the Sonata Pastorale, Op. 
28, in D. It consists of four movements: Alle- 
gro, 3-4, in D, rondo of fifth form; Andante, 3-4, 
in D minor, a rondo of the second form; an 
exceedingly playful Scherzo, Allegro vivace in D ; 
and a Finale Allegro ma non troppo, 6-8, in D, a 
rondo of the fourth form. In the second move- 
ment the contrast between the tone of the theme 
and that of the Episode is quite remarkable. 
But to select examples where all are so excellent 
is an ungrateful task.—We refer the student, 
therefore, to the complete edition of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas, for it is there one must study the So- 


nata. 
Sonatas are written for piano-forte solo, or for 


piano and violin. They have also been 
written for violin solo, and for the organ. 
Sonatas written for Piano, Violin and Violon- 
cello are called Trios. Those written for Piano, 
two Violins, and Violoncello, are called Quarteis. 
Other instruments are sometimes added, making 
Quintets, Sextets, Octets, &c. All of these, from 
the trio to the octet, are classed under the gener- 
al term Chamber Music, because they are written 
for solo instruments on each part, and are espec- 
ially appropriate to be played before a small 
appreciative audience. In this Chamber Masic 
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are found the most delicate ideas of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other eminent com- 
posers. 

A Sonata written for the orchestra is called a 
Symphony, and is the noblest form of instrument- 
al composition, because, being played by a large 
number of performers, noble ideas can be brought 
out with the requisite strength, while the variety 
of instruments gives opportunity to have every 
thought enunciated in tones of appropriate color- 
ing, or timbre. The Sonata for piano solo differs 
from the Symphony as the pencil sketch differs 
from the oil painting. 

Of all the forms of instrumental composition 
the Sonata affords the most complete satisfae- 
tion to the cultivated taste. The reason of this 
we shall hereafter attempt to show. 

W. S. B. Maruews. 





Paxton. 


Lay him among the flowers and trees ; 
He cherished them all as children dear ; 
Let the fanning hush of the woodland breeze 
Play over his bier. 


Let diamond glints of prismatic domes 
Rainbow his grave-sward’s mossy grass, 
Like the light that he flashed through a thousand 
From his halls of glass. [homes 


Many a stumbling task-choked brain, 
Many a panting aching breast, 
Flung off its load in his fairy fane, 
And the maker blest. 


Equal, in those fraternal bounds, 
Master and servant, lord and churl ; 
Freely for each the music sounds, 
And the fountains curl. 


Camps unbloodied and armies mild 
Trampled his temple’s flowery skirt ; 
In the thick of the press a yearling child 
Oft has strayed unhurt. 


Was it not godlike thus to scheme 
A glorious boon for his fellow men, 
To work fruition of Art’s fair dream, 
And to vauish then ¢ 


What could he further seek on earth 
Than daily bubbled beneath hls eyes ? 
A nation’s simple spontaneous mirth 
In its purest guise. 


Year by year as the crowd outflows 
From noisome alley, from sottish lane, 
When the dull blood quickens, the weak heart glows, 
He will live again. 


Live in each upward strain of thought, 
Live in each innocent pulse of bliss.— 
If ever God’s work was nobly wrought, 
I think ’twas in this ! 
Lond. Mus. World, 
Crystal Palace, June 15th, 1865. 





Cherubini’s Medea. 
From The Saturday Review, June 16. 


It is pleasant to record the success of such a work 
as the Medea of Cherubini. Highly as it is esteemed 
by good judges, it has hitherto been a myth to the 
large majority of musicians and amateurs in this 
country. Even in Germany it is but seldom given, 
and the announcement of Medea at one of the few 
theatre which still preserve it in their list of imme- 
diately available operas is temptation strong enough 
to induce any enthusiastic tourist with a leaning to- 
wards music to prolong his sojourn in the town which 
can boast of such a theatre. The chance of hearing 
Medea even tolerably played has always been con- 
sidered too precious to neglect, inasmuch as it might 
not occur again in a lifetime. And yet, strange to 





add, every one lucky enough to obtain that chance, 
comes away from the performance firmly convinced 
that he has been listening to a masterpiece with few 
equals, and perhaps not a single superior. None 
ever thought of comparing Medea with either of the 
tragic operas of Mozart—Jdomeneo or La Clemenza 
di Tito. Its loftier merits as a dramatic composition 
are denied by very few who have enjoyed the rare 
Opportunity of testing them. How, then, account 
for the almost universal neglect into which it has fal- 
len ?—how explain the fact that, though originally 
composed for the ThéAtre Feydeau in Paris, it is 
never to be heard at the Opéra Comique, or indeed 
at any theatre in France? True, some time ‘hgo, 
there was a talk of its revival at the larger theatre in 
the Rue Lepelletier, with a spoken dialogue thrown 
into accompanied recitative for the occasion, by M. 
Salvadore Cherubini, a son of the composer ; but 
the recitetive was not fortheoming, and the design 
fell through. In the country where Cherubini should 
be honored as one of the most illustrious of illustrious 
Florentines, as the greatest pupil of the great Sarti 
—a pupil who far outstripped his master—the Medea 
was never produced, though another Medea, not to 
be named in comparison, was once popular all over 
Italy. This is the Medea of John Simon Mayr, an 
Italianized German, who composed upwards of seven- 
ty operas, now buried in oblivion—the same Medea 
to which the English public were forced to pay hom- 
age by the histrionic genius of Pasta. Cherubini 
never heard any of the works he composed for Paris 
sung to his own pliant, beautiful, and harmonious 
language. That in England, where we have ¢rans- 
planted the operas of Meyerbeer, Auber, Spohr, and 
even Halévy to the Italian stage, and where the love 
for what is regarded as ‘“‘classical’’ is so general that 
both our Italian lyric theatres found it expedient in 
the same year (1851) to appropriate to their purposes 
Fidelio itself—the aspiring effort of the most aspiring 
and uncompromising of musicians—no thought 
should ever have been bestowed upon a dramatic 
composer of Such repute as Cherubini, is singular. 
His requiems and masses for the Church have long 
been received and: admired among us; while his op- 
eratic overtures are familiar to frequenters of orches- 
tral concerts, wherever orchestras can be found 
sufficiently well trained to execute them decently. 
But the operas to which these overtures are merely 
preludes remain unknown. And yet they have been 
warmly and repeatedly ehlogized by authorities look- 
ed upon with excellent reason as trustworthy. While 
citing Beethoven, indeed, a contemporary might have 
adduced Beethoven’s own words in the famous let- 
ter about the Second Mass—the fact of which having 
called forth no acknowledgment from Cherubini was 
inexplicable, until acounted for} by the other fact of 
its never having reached Cherubini’s hands. For 
though, as Mendelssohn tells us, the composer of 
Medea said of Beethoven’s later music, “Ca me fait 
éternuer,” he entertained a genuine respect for the 
earlier and middle productions of that magnificent 
genius. The rest were perhaps not exactly in his 
sphere. But, apart from Beethoven and other dis- 
tinguished Germans, there are those at home on 
whose opinions sufficient reliance might have been 
placed to justify long since a trial of one of the operas 
of Cherubini, either in Italian or in English. The 
time is come at last, however, and the result surpas- 
ses what could, under any ordinary circumstances, 
have been expected. 

Since Mr. Lumley first ventured on presenting 
Beethoven’s Fidelio in an Italian dress, no such event 
has signalized the history of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
as the production of Cherubini’s Medea under similar 
circumstances. An opera better calculated to intro- 
duce with dignity this eminent master to a public 
hitherto only acquainted with his dramatic music by 
report, could hardly have been selected. The story 
of Jason’s heartless infidelity, and Medea’s terrible 
revenge, was just suited to Cherubini, in whom the 
gift of flowing melody was not by any means so con- 
spicuous as that of dramatic expression, and whose 
genius, always soaring, could seldom gracefully lend 
itself to the illustration of ordinary human character, 
or of the common feelings and incidents of ordinary 
human life—which appears even in his admirable 
comic opera, Les Deux Journées. Happily the poet, 
F. B. Hoffmann—“ Méhul’s Hoffmann,” chiefly re- 
membered for his zealous advocacy of Méhul’s mu- 
sic, a sort of literary jack-of-all-trades, who wrote 
verses, criticisms, pamphlets, and opera-books—fol- 
lowed Euripides, rather than Seneca, in his portrait- 
ure of Medea, and thus afforded Cherubini an oppor- 
tunity of putting forth a giant’s strength. he 
Medea of Euripides is sublime even amid her cruel 
acts of vengeance—a woman, metamorphosed by fate 
into an inexorable Nemesis. She is not the common- 
place fury portrayed by the Roman philosopher in 
that dull tragedy which, with its tedious declamation, 
prosy rhetoric, and childish incantations, must surely 


have been read, from a “presentation copy,” by Pe- 
tronius Arbiter, who was otherwise not the man to 
hold up Seneca to ridicule under the grandiloquent 
name of Agamemnon. By the side of his aband- 
oned spouse, the fickle Jason, chief of the Argonauts, 
looks contemptible, and all his smoothfaced sophis- 
try fails to convince the spectator that his doom is not 
well merited. In Creon, the Corinthian king, whose 
daughter is the cause of the alienation of Jason’s 
affections from the Colchian princess, we have one 
of those lay figures peculiar to Greek tragedy. In 
Dirce, the talked-about but never present Glauca of 
Euripides—the Creusa of Seneca—little better than 
a nonentity can be recognized, her dread of Medea 
ill consorting with her ready consent to wed the fathef 
of -Medea’s children. The Athenian Ageus—in 
Mayr’s libretto, the sentimental adorer of Creon’s 
daughter, which accounts for the sympathy he shows 
for her rival—is happity discarded by Cherubini’s 
dramatic poet, who really could not have fashioned 
him into anything like a shape amenable to effective 
musical treatment. But, as in Euripides, every other 
character is made subordinate to the one command- 
ing personage of Medea ; and in adopting this view 
of the Athenian poet, the French librettist showed 
not merely a great deal of common sense, but a true 
instinct of poetic beauty. At any rate, he handed 
over to the composer a classic model capable of the 
loftiest treatment ; and it must be confessed that 
Cherubini’s musical embodiment rivals the antique 
conception. In points of less significance, wherever 
the libretto of Hoffmann incidentally differs from the 
tragedy, it is to the studied advantage of the musi- 
cian ; and as these for the most part are limited to 
visible representations of what in the original is sup- 
posed to take place behind the scene, there is no vio- 
lation of strict tragic decorum. The celebration of 
the marriage rites between Dirce and Jason, with all 
the characteristic pomp and ceremony, the parapher- 
nalia of the temple, the canto fermo of the priests, 
alternately taken up by the voices of men and women 
and ever and anon mingling with the majestic har- 
mony of the procession march—the whole witnessed 
behind a pedestal by the forlorn Medea, already 
breathing vows of death and desolation—may be ci- 
ted as an example of what the poet has done for the 
composer, and of the extraordinary skill with which 
the composer has availed himself of the opportunity 
thus presented. There is nota more splendid and 
masterly finale than this in any opera that could be 
cited. Spontini’s great scene in Vestale is scarce- 
ly, in comparison, better than so much empty noise. 

The whole musical setting forth of lea proves 
that Cherubini had mentally grasped the subject be- 
fore putting pen to paper. He has presented us with 
Euripides in music. His Jason is weak and vacil- 
lating ; his Dirce is a pale abstraction ; his Creon is 
abrupt and rugged as the Scythian king of Gluck ; 
his Medeais sublime. Even Neris, Medea’s constant 
and attached follower, has an air, when she vows that 
she will follow the fortnnes of her mistress to the 
end—“Ah! nos peines seront communes” (we quote 
from the original) —which endows the character with 
a strong and touching individuality. Gluck was 
Greek in his two Iphigénies, his Alceste, and his Or- 
* phée ; but Cherubini is still more supremely and su- 
perbly Greek in his Medea. Not one of Gluck’s he- 
roines stands out so rock-like as this marvellous 
creation, which is to high tragedy what Beethoven’s 
Fidelio is to the drama of sentiment. That Beet- 
hoven could have given us a Medea it is hardly safe 
to doubt, admitting, as all are bound to admit, that 
he was the Shakespeare among musicians; but 
whether he could (or would) have cast his heroine in 
that severely classic mould which in Cherubini’s crea- 
tion exhibits the daughter of Metes as something 
more than earthly—a veritable descendant of the sun 
—is questionable. Beethoven, like Shakespeare—all 
of whose characters, no matter what they say and do, 
are unmistakeable sons and daughters of Eve—leaned 
too lovingly to human nature; but the Medea of 
Cherubini, like the Medea of Euripides, woman as 
she appears in her impassioned moments, shows a 
touch of the demi-goddess that places her apart from 
the actual sphere of humanity. 

To enter into a detailed analysis of the music of 
Medea would take up far more space than can be al- 
lotted to a single article. Our present object is mere- 
ly to record that a signal success has attended an 
uncommonly bold and creditable venture. That so 
poor a production as the Italian Mfedea of the Bava- 
rian Mayr, composed in 1812, should have supersed- 
ed so true a masterpiece as the French Medea of the 
Florentine Cherubini, composed in 1797, and have 
held the stage for nearly half a century, amid gener- 
al applause, in almost every considerable town of 
Europe where Italian opera existed, is one of those 
problems not easy to solve, and which alone can find 
precedents in the history of the musical art. It af- 
fords an instance, among many, of how executants, 
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particularly singers,have been regarded as everything, 
while what they where appointed to execute has heen 
slurred over as of small importance. Madame Pasta 
created and established the Medea with which the 
last half-century has been familiar and yet, illustrious 
as is her name, who, now that she is gone, remembers 
or would care to remember a single bar of the opera ? 
Madame Pasta could not, it is true, have sung th.: 

music of Cherubini, which, according to M. Fétis 
and others, laid the seeds of a pulmonary complaint 
that ultimately robbed the Theatre Feydeau of the 
services of the renowned Madame Scio*: but hap- 
pily there is a singer at Her Majesty’s Theatre to 
@hom Medea comes as readily as Fidelio. No per- 
formance of Mlle, Tietjens, since Mr. Lumley fjrst 
introduced her to the public in 1858, has so emphati- 
cally stamped her as a great and genuineartist. Her 
Medea must take a higher rank than her Fidelio, in- 
asmuch as it belongs to sublime tragedy: while the 
music of Cherubini, still more trying and difficult 
than that of Beethoven, requires greater skill to exe- 
cute, and greater physical power to sustain with una- 
bated vigor to the end. The last act of Medea—one 
of the grandest last acts in opera, ancient or modern 
—exhibits Mlle. Tietjens no less as a consummate 
tragedian than as a consummate vocalist in the particu- 
lar school to which she belongs. Each gesture has 
its meaning, each accent tells. But in almost every 
other respect-the performance of Medea at Her Maj- 
esty’s Thtatre is excellent. The Jason of Herr 
Gunz, the Dirce of Miss Laura Harris, the Neris of 
Mile. Sinico, and, above all, the Creon of Mr. Sant- 
ley, are thoroughly efficient. The orchestra and cho- 
rus are nothing less than splendid ; and the utmost 
credit is due to Signor Arditi, not only for the _effi- 
cient manner in which he has produced a work of al- 
most unexampled difficulty, but for the discreet and, 
at the same time, musician-like manner in which he 
has set the spoken dialogue (an indispensable element 
at the Opera Cémique) to accompanied recitative. 
Mr. Telbin, too, has supplied some appropriate scen- 
ery, and the opera is altogether well put upon the 
stage. That Medea will, like Fidelio, take a perma- 
nent place in the repertory of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
is, we think, certain; and with this conviction we 
hope shortly to find an opportunity of speaking of it 
again. No unknown work was ever received with 
more spontaneous and undisputed approval. 





Herr Engel Abroad. 


Under this head, the London Musical World prints 
the following amusing letter. 

Heidelberg, July 81. 
Off to Paris: writing quand méme—Mme. Arabella Goddard— 

Hop Poodle—Master Davieon—English perseverance and 

German sentimentality—Rossini— Alboni—Madame Rossini 
Rubinstein—Mad Rubinstein—-Rossini’s quartets— 

His party—Wagner’s Tristan—Theresa— Diemer—Malle. 
Batta—"LAfricaine”—Barbers at Nancy—French speed 

and German speed—No light ! 

My Dear Sir,—Si vales bene est, ego valeo. This 
is the first interesting news, but you will find more 
which you are at liberty to give to the readers of the 
Musical World if you think it is of sufficient interest, 
and if you will take upon you to risk the criticizing 
anger of some Rhadamanthus among your collabora- 
tors for publishing articles of one ‘whose business 
it is not, or ought not to be,” to write for publication. 
This I leave entirely with you, only I shall know 
nothing about it before my return to London, since 
in these happy mountains the cholera, the Italian 
Opera, omnibuses, even the Musital World, are per- 
3 / unknown. 

I left London under very happy auspices, being so 
fortunate as to meet Mme. Arabella Goddard Davi- 
son en route for Boulogne, with two boys who under- 
stand travelling much better than we do, as you will 
see presently. 

After having traversed the sunny country between 
London and Folkestone, where next year’s beer 
grows beautifully, Mme. Arabella Goddard showed 
me a dog who had all the fields to himself, and said: 

“You see he follows you where you go.” 

“Who ?” I asked. 

“Hop Poodle,” she said. 

Well, I will say so much for this dog, he did not 
bark at me then, and we reached Foquéstonne, as the 
French say, without polemic. 

As we went on deck of the Alexandra, Master 
Davison, who appears to take comfort as much as 
any Pasha of Egypt, looked up and said: “Halloh, 
he’re is Capt. Folly,’’ and going straight to the cap- 
tain he showed him the door of the private cabin and 





* Who, nevertheless, was strong enough to aid in the suc- 

cess of au opera by the same composer, brought out three 

later (I800)—no other than Les Deux Journées—in which 

= — played with extrgordinary success the part of 
D : 


said: “Captain, will you open this door for me?” 
The captain, who little knew whom he had to deal 
with, replied, “Yes, yes,” and went off to give his 
orders for departure. A quarter of an hour -after- 
wards he came on deck again, as we were out at sea 
with beautiful weather, but he had no sooner made 
his appearance than he was got hold of by Master 
Davison, fapping with his little hand against the 
locked door and repeating his words : ‘Will you open 
this door for me, captain?” The captain laughed at 
the perseverance of the boy and went away: but af- 
ter a few minutes he came back, looked smilingly at 
the boy, put the key in the door, and opened the cab- 
in, which Master Davison at once, and as a matter 
of course, took possession of, as if his wil) could not 
be opposed. That is all right, and his is the way to 
succeed ; ‘‘J] veut bien ce qu’il veut. Let us hope he 
will go through life with the same struggle of will 
and perseverance, and many a,door will be opened 
for him that may remain shut for others who don’t 
know how to get the key for it. We met with no 
particular accident, except that a sentimental Ger- 
man whom I had seen the day previous at the house 
of a great singer. at once thought himself called 
upon to change all his route in order to surprise me 
with his amiable company—a human “ blister.” 
Madame Arabella Goddard remained in Boulogne 
with her mother and two boys, the one being a perfect 
picture, while the other showed himself to be a dash- 
ing reality. All the rest went off to Paris. 

There is no need telling you what Paris is at this 
moment, where the rarest appearance to be found on 
the Boulevards is a Frenchman, dusty, hot, empty— 
abore. Paris is exactly like *‘ ces demoiselles”’ of 
whom the Senator Dupin made such a great speech, 
charming to look at when in full dress, but beware 
the aspect in the morning gown, without rouge and 
toilet and all the prestige and the great bustle of the 
season. 

Of course I went to dine with my old friend Ros- 
sint, who, I told you on a former occasion, is as great 
a gastronomer as he is a composer, making the 
“ honneurs” of his house with as much esprit as the 
inexhaustible humor of that eternally young mind 
will allow him todo. Madame Alboni dined there 
too. She looks very careworn and low-spirited, since 
there is very little hope for the recovery of her hus- 
band, who is at this moment raving mad at Dr. 
Blackie’s. Having written ¢o Rossini that there were 
quartets of his published in England, which he denied 
having any knowledge of, he expressed a wish to see 
what they were, so I brought him the whole collec- 
tion. But he had no sooner set his eyes on them 
than he declared the whole “ pasticrio” to be a mere 
speculation and not a composition of his. However, 
on reading them through he found that these quar- 
tets were made out of some sonatas which he had 
written in olden times for an amateur, Signor Triossi, 
who played the donble-bass; the sonatas being ar- 
ranged, out of gratitude to this patron, who was very 
kind to Rossini, for two violins, violoncello, and dou- 
ble bass. You can form an idea of Rossini’s memo- 
ry who wrote these pieces when a boy of twelve 
years, and recollected them at once now in his seven- 
ty-fourth year, 

Rossini said that he had never in his life written 
any quartets, for to do so after Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven would have required something he had 
not got—that is to say, “ une botte de folie.” Rossini 
is in best spirits and health, younger than ever and 
knows everything, to the utmost detail, that happens 
in the musical world of London. He regretted al- 
ready that Arditi would not come to Paris to conduct 
the Italian band, and asked me whether the Italian 
paper, J/ Trovatore, was right in stating that Adelina 
Patti’s concert in St. James’s Hall had brought 
32.000 pounds, or the Gazette des Etrangers in stat- 
ing £3000 as being the receipts, or the private news 
stating £700 as the probable sum. 

There was on Saturday night the usual musical 
party in his house at Passy, of which I give sub- 
joined the programme : 

1 L’Ancien temps. Afterpiece, M.S............5. Rossini 
Monsieur Diemer. 


2. Chanson Espagnole, M.S............0.s008 . Rossini 
Mile. Battu. 

8. Andante pour Violoncelle, M.8............45+ Rossini 
Mons. Lasser. 

4. Overture to Egmont. Beethoven 
Dae Da ieee casivecccess Rubinstein 
Valse. Chopin 

Herr Rubinsteln. 
b MA: EIR nos esas s5 0s ur 00sc5s.00050en Rossini 
Mile. Battu. 
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. Feuillet d’Album, M.8., for Harmonium..... Rossini 
Herr Engel. 
- Noél, Duet for Pianoforte and Harmonium, M.S. 
Ross]ni 
Monsieur Diemer and Rerr Engel. 


The violoncello playing of Herr Lasser calls as 
yet forno remark. Mlle. Battu, who keeps up a 
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great position in Paris (though I humbly beg to say 





that neither in her voice nor execution I can discover 
anything particularly extraordinary), sang the Span- 
ish song with grace and taste, the Italian air with 
anything buta superior style. Diemer is an excel- 
lent pianist, though not of the crushing Liszt gran- 
deur. Rubinstein displayed a most marvellous pow- 
er of touch, a striking mechanism in his arrangement 
of the Egmont overture ; he astonished everyone, but 
he charmed nobody ; a poetic style was never the 
revailing quality of his performance, but what he 
had of it is diminished still now, and he is more than 
ever an Attila and less than ever a Nightingale. His 
wife—a most charming, graceful, amiable young Rus- 
sian, (thongh not handsome)—said a wonderfully 
naive and loving word. Some one asked her, “ did 
she know Liszt? ” and she replied: ‘ Je voudrais 
Ventendre pour ma tranquillité,’ which evidently 
shows that she has no doubt that hearing Liszt would 
quiet all her possible uncertainties as to the suprema- 
cy of her husband. The duo and solo on the harmo- 
nium which followed pleased, as Rossini’s music in 
Paris and in his saloon must please, played by anyone 
who understands his instrument a little, and express- 
es himself in a way that appears Dutch to English 
dogs. By the bye, Rubenstein spoke to us about 
Tristan und Isolde, which he, who is one of Wag- 
ner’s great admirers, does not like at all, so you may 
imagine what remains to be said by those who do not 
like Wagner’s compositions, generally speaking. 
Rossini is certainly one of the happiest men on 
earth, drinking the full cup of his glory and wealth 
in the most agreeable way, daily renewed and re- 
freshed by continually changing new comers from all 
parts of the world, enjoying the most wonderful 
strength and youth of mind, and, thanks to Madame 
Rossini, of health ; for, whatever Parisian tongues, 
those professors of the university of médisance, may 
say, who must criticize like Ovid’s frogs : 


Sub aqua, sub aqua maledicere tentant, 


if Rossini lives, it is owing to the devoted, ever- 
watching love of his wife, who every minute of her 
life, in the days of his severe illness as well as in his 
healthy days, had only one care, one thought, one 
study, how to protect him from pevaes! and moral 
unnecessary wear, and preserve his days through the 
most ingenions forethought and perseverance. 


know very well that her manners are often rough and 


brusque ; but the difference between her and those 
who blame her so severely is, that she shows her only 
fault at once, while they do not. 

Would yon believe that in this distinguished Paris, 
boasting the taste and elegance of its manners and pro- 
ductions, and the artistic refinement of all its enter- 
tainments, n@ one keeps up in public favor as well as 
Mile. Theresa, whom her greatest admirers and eu- 
logizers know nothing better nor more true to say of, 
than that she is “Le génie de la canaille.” I can see 
“la canaille,” I can’t see the “genie.” She sings 
with a pure intonation, she pronounces very distinct- 
ly, her voice is so deep a contralto that you might 
fancy you hear a man, but certainly to call her any 
“ genie” whatever reminds one of what Lessing said : 
“ If you don’t want to insult me and to have your 
face slapped, don’t call me a genius.” 

I left Paris on Sunday morning, Rossini giving me 
his blessing, as he always does for the last ten years, 
with the same words: ‘“Soyez sage et ayez la crainte 
de Dien.” I don’t know whether he always served 
as a model with regard to these two things, but I 
shall try to follow his advice. 

I say nothing of the A/fricaine, performed in Paris 
on Friday last, since all London papers will probably 
be full of it this week ; suffice it to say, that not more 
in Paris than in London, I found many = con- 
vinced that Robert, the Huguenots, and the Prophete 
were mere nothing when compared with the Ajn- 
caine. What can such exaggerations prove ? Where 
does the man live who will produce a_ score, com- 
pared to which the Huguenots will prove anything else 
than what itis, an astounding gigantic original work 
of one of the greatest dramatic composers ? 

From Paris to Heidelberg nothing interesting, ex- 
cept a strike of the barbers in Nancy, who all at once 
demanded three pence instead of two for shaving. 
Indignation and determined resistance of the loyal 
Nantois citizens, who one and all grew big beards, 
rather than submit to tyrannic exigencies. After 
four or five days’ useless expectation, the barbers 
seemed to submit, and when called to a client, de- 
clared to give in. But fancy the horror of all Nan- 
cy when these good provincials beheld each other, 
only one side shaved, the other remainiug in its un- 
cultivated state, unless the higher fare was agreed 
to! Such is the state of affairs now, and the future 
Parliament only will know how the great question 
has been settled. 

From Paris to Kehl, a journey of 522 miles, is 
performed in ten hours ; from Kehl to Carlsruhe, 18 
miles, in three hours and a half, and fourteen stop- 
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pages. Heidelberg is a very nice little town in day- 
ight ; at night it is rather dark for two reasons : first, 
because there is a distance of half-a-mile between 
two lanterns, and second, because lighting those 
lanterns is considered a luxury left to such corrupted 
towns as Paris or London, but irreconcilable with 
the simplicity and moral character of various Ger- 
man citizens who go home to their supper at sunset, 
and, not going out at night, want no lights.— 

Yours in virtue aud darkness, Lours ENGEL. 


Opera without Subvention from the Herald. 
[LETTER NO. 11.] 


To the Editor of the Herald. 

Dear Sir.—Having repulsed your attack on the 
new artists engaged by me for the forthcoming sea- 
son, you have taken a week to search for a new base 
of operations ; and now, having intrenched yourself 
behind the walls of a “contemplated new opera 
house,” you open your masked batteries, not daring 
to attack me in open field. | You substitute the Em- 
peror of Russia for the editor of The Herald, and 
the imperial intendant of musical matterrs in St. 
Petersburg for your humble servant. 

You inform the public that the Emperor of Russia 
has withdrawn his subvention from the manager of 
the opera at St. Petersburg, who, you say, is probably 
nothing more than “a German adventurer.” This 
is a very pretty piece of news; it lacks, however, 
one great essential truth. The Emperor of Russia 
has not withdrawn his subvention from the opera of 
St. Petersburg, which will go on as before, nor is the 
impresario there a German or a Scotch adventurer, 
but a Prince of the Russian Empire, General in the 
Russian army, and aman of such power that he 
would probably, in a similar case, have sent you to 
Siberia (without much regret on the part of the pub- 
lic) for your insolence in prejudging persons whom 
you admit you have never heard. 

As to your paltry attempt to injure my business 
because I determined to carry on the opera without 
advice or assistance from the petticoat government of 
The Herald, 1 will in return do good for evil, and in- 
form you that it is not St. Petersburg, but Moscow, 
where the opera, after a three years’ trial, is to be 
abandoned ; not, however, for want of a subvention, 
but from the difficulty, even with the Emperor’s sub- 
vention, of finding, now-a-days good singers. After 
you have heard my opera company for next season, 
you will probably be obliged to confess that the busi- 
ness tact and musical knowledge of a New York 
operaemanager can accomplish more than the subven- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia. Why will you not, 
then, help the Emperor of Russia out of his difficul- 
ty, by sending those surplus managers and singers 
under your paternal care to Moscow, instead of let- 
ting them run loose in*the streets of New York ? 

Your story about St. Petersburg being incorrect, 
the parallel you attempt to draw cannot apply to the 
present operatic situation in New York; but I am 
willing to give you the benefit of your fiction. 

I am, therefore, to understand that- you withdraw 
your subvention from the New York opera! This is 
really a terrible blow for the manager! for the opera! 
for the public! and for the proprietors of the Acade- 
my!! Asa matter of course the opera, without The 
Herald’s subvention, is a preposterous idea!!! As 
impone? succeed in New York without The Her- 
ald as in St. Petersburg without the Emperor! These 
are the ideas which The Herald tries to disseminate. 
Let us now calmly investigate the items of The Her- 
ald’s subvention. They are as follows : 

Ist. The Herald deigns to take a private proscenium 


box. for 10 persons, which, at the rate of $25 per 
night for about 80 nights in the year, would bring 





CF COND. 0.6.00 vbw Cade cievccwctbcccvcewosct 2,000 
2d. To 10 of the best reserved seats for “* The Herald's 
staff,” $2 per night—80 nights..................- 1,600 
3d. Extra seats and admissions for matinées, and for 
FI, BROOD 5 sdccee cescecgeccapncecpacce . 600 
4th. Advertising and printing, at double that charged 
by any other establishment in New York, say $800 
per week for about 25 weeks. .............eeceeees 7,500 
5th. Fur black mail to reporters. roving diplomats, &c ; 
for being forced to give employment to persons not 
wanted; for silk and velvet dresses borrowed from 
the theatrical wardrobe and not returned ; for ex- 
tra advertisements in The Play Bill, and other like 
CUI: « ov 50-0085 caste saccas'vcalt maxoucesteun 3,000 
ee OR ee $14,700 


_ These are only the direct contributions, or subven- 
tions, as The Herald more properly calls them. Add 
to this the indirect contributions in the shape of inter- 
ferences from The Herald’s petticoat government, 
with orders that such and such artist shall be en- 
gaged, though utterly useless, and such other dis- 
missed, though absolutely necessary ; that Traviata 
should be given in preference to Robert le Diable, to 
the prejudice of the treasury ; beside other vexatious 
demands of this character, and we shall find that The 
Herald’s subvention from the opera will not be less 
than $20,000 per annum. 





The Herald therefore costs the managers, directly 
and indirectly, more than the entire rent of the Acad- 
my of Music. 

Is it then astonishing that the Opera could not 
flourish when The Herald swallowed up double its 
earnings? Is it strange that all the other managers 
who bent their knees before the “ Juno” of the 
would-be-thunderer of Nassau St., have utterly failed? 
I shall, therefore, in future do without The Herald's 
subvention, believing that one Prima Donna more and 
one Herald less will be more to the taste of the pat- 
rons of the Opera. ~ 

Let me say a few words about “ the contemplated 
new opera house.” You know as much about this as 
you admit you know about the new artists eugaged 
for next season ; as much as you know about the St. 
Petersburg opera; and just as muchas you usually 
know about things pertaining to art. It would be 
unjust to take advantage of an ignorant adversary. 
I will therefore inform you that the more you puff 
and herald ‘the contemplated new opera house” the 
more, perhaps you are “grinding my own axe.” 

In conclusion, if you are still without information 
in reference to the new artists engaged for next sea- 
son, and are desirous to know something of them, I 
should recommend you to pay 40 cents currency, and 
go, on their first appearance, to the amphitheatre of 
the Academy, and you will obtain all the information 
you require. Yours truly, Max Marerzex. 

Staten Island, Aug. 21. 


spite of his earnest and praiseworthy endeavors, “Tl 
balen del suo sorriso” remains, and is likely to re- 
main, his “capo d’opera.” The music of Verdi has 
been this year in less request than usual ; Bellini has 
only spoken through the eloquent tones of Mlle. 
Patti's Amina, and the trnly pathetic and womanly 
Norma of Madame Galletti ; Rossini’s most musical 
voice has only been heard in the glowing strains of 
the Swiss patriot and the livlier melodies of the 
Spanish barber; while Auber, the most tuneful of 
French musicians, has been altogether silent. Never- 
theless, the production with becoming splendor of the 
latest opera by the composer of Robert, the Hugue- 
nols, theProphete, the Etoile du Nord, and Dinorah— 
the long and eagerly anticipated A/ricaine—was 
enough to impart a special interest to the season 
1865, and to render it memorable, even had the pro- 
gramme offered no other point of attraction. 


Her Masestr’s. The Times, Aug. 7, says: 


The theatre opened on the 29th of April, with Za 
Sonnambula, in which Miss Laura Harris, from the 
United States, made her first appearance on the En- 
glish stage. The extreme youth of the American 
Amina, combined with her unaffected demeanor, pre- 
disposed the audience in her behalf, and while timid- 
ity very sensibly detracted from the effect of her 
performance, she did quite enough to show the pos- 
ion of a voice which, if deficient in power and 











Music Abrovd. 


London. 

The Opera, at both houses, came to a close, as 
usual, with the month of July, and was followed, as 
usual, by Alfred Mellon’s promenade concerts in the 
Covent Garden Theatre. The opera seuson is sum- 
med up as follows. 

Royat Iratian. We copy from the Times of 
July 31. 


The operas performed in the course of the season 
have been, successively, Faust e Margherita, Il Trova- 
tore, Guillaume Tell, Le Prophéte. Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, Rigoletto, L’ Etoile du Nord, Martha, ll Bar- 
biee, L’Elisir d’ Amore, La Sonnambula, Don Giovan- 
ni, Linda di Chamouni, Les Huguenots, Norma, La 
Favorita, Don Pasquale, and L’ Africaine—besides the 
first act of Za Traviata on the occasion of Mile. 
Patti’s benefit. The three grand French operas of 
Meyerbeer—thanks to Messrs. Costa, Beverley, and 
Harris—exhibited all their pristine scenic, specta- 
cular, and orchestral pomp. A new interest was ad- 
ded to the Prophéte by the fact of Signor Mario re- 
suming the part of Jean of Leyden—his own exclu- 
sive property in 1849; while the deserved and always 
increasing popularity of Mlle. Pauline Lucca helped 
materially to sustain the vogue of the Huguenots. The 
loss of M Faure was undoubtedly felt in L’Etoile du 
Nord, although Signor Attri was an extremely intel- 
ligent substitute. But Signor Attri in comparison 
with M. Faure stood much in the same light as M. 
Faure in comparison with Herr Formes, who first ‘ 
took the part, ten years ago. The most admired 
work of the fortunate M. Gounod enjoyed a fresh 
reign of popularity, not only on acceunt of the pi- 
quant, original, and charming Margaret of Mlle. 
Lucca (who supplanted Mlle. Berini), but on account 
of Signor Mario’s Faust, an impersonation not to be 
excelled, and the extraordinary merits of which 
were never perhaps so vividly declared as at the last 
of the many representations of the opera, when asso- 
ciation with Mlle. Patti, the Margaret of Margarets, 
seemingly inspired Signor Mario with more than or- 
dinary enthusiasm and thus contributed to what was 
the most remarkable performance of the season. 
Linda di Chamouné gave Mile. Adelina Patti a rare 
chance of determining how trae genius may enliven 
the dullest of operas, while Don Pasquale (one of the 
liveliest of operas), afforded a new and favorable oc- 
easion for Signor Ronconi to exhibit his singular 
versatillty. Indeed, some of the old pieces—such as 
Il Barbiere, Don Pasquale, and L’ Elisir d’ Amore, 
where Mlle. Patti, Signor Mario, and Signor Ron- 
coni (admirably supported in the last two by M. Gas- 
sier) could be seen together—have proved the most 
delightful of the repertory. Don Giovanni has been 
frequently if not very efficiently represented ; and 
Guillaume Tell, the gorgeous masterwork of Rossini, 
was again one of the chief attractions of the early 
season. In this as in other operas—Rigoletto, Linda, 
and the A/fricaine—Signor Graziani has desperately 
striven to assert his histrionc talent, to show, in fact, 
that he is not only possessed of a superb barytone 
voice, but of dramatic power. Nevertheless, in 





volume, was, nevertheless, of rare compass in the 
higher register. With Miss Harris were associated 
Signor Carrion, of whom we have spoken; our ad- 
mirable barytone, Mr. Santley, of whom it is unneces- 
sary to speak ; Mile. Redi, a serviceable ‘“‘comprima- 
ria” (also a new comer,) ; and Signor Bossi. , The 
Sonnambula was followed by Lucrezia Borgia, in 
which.that universal favorite, Mlle. Titiens, made her 
first appearance, the other parts being sustained by 
Signor Carrion, Mlle. Bettelheim, the vivacious con- 
tralto from Vienna, already known to habitual fre- 
quenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Mr. Sant- 
ley. In Norma, the inevitable sequel, Mile. Titiens 
was ably supported by Madame Sinico (Adalgisa), 
Signor Marcello Junca (Oroveso), and Signor Car- 
rion (Pollio). 

But these hackneyed operas, together with another 
—Il Trovatore—even more hackneyed, to swell out 
the list, did not throw much lustre on the earlier sub- 
scription nights, and prospects looked anything but 
bright. On the 12th of May, however, a new star 
arose, and speedily riveted the public gaze. Mlle. Il- 
ma de Murska’s first appearance caused much the 
same kind of impression, as the first appearance of 
Mile. Adelina Patti, at the Royal Italian Opera, four 
years previously. Something fresh and startling was 
at once recognized, and the graphic portrayal of the 
mad scene in Lucia di Lammermoor became a town 
talk. Mlle. de Murska’s second performance con- 
firmed the opinion elicited by her first. An entirely 
original artist was acknowledged, with voice, ap- 

rance, dramatic genius—everything, in short, in 
er favor. That practised connoisseurs, less easily 
moved to raptures, should criticize the singing of 
Mlle. de Murska and protest that she had yet much 
to acquire before she could rank with thoroughly ac- 
complished mistresses of her art, was quite natural. 
But though their criticism was unquestionably just, 
it in no way abated the excitement of the general 
public, who, rarely critical, are disposed to give way 
unconditionally to their feelings, and blindly to wor- 
ship that in which severer judges are often disposed 
to admit at best extraordinary endowments united to 
extraordinary promise. However, argue as we may, 
Mille. Ilma de Murska took the audience “by 
storm,” and her success was unqualified. She was 
but gloomily matched with an Edgardo, in M. 
Joulain—a new tenor, as inferior in every respect to 
Signor Carrion as the latter to Signor Giuglini. In 
revenge, Mr. Santley, who played Enrico, brother of 
Lucia, made ample atonement for the deficiencies of 
her lover. 

The revival of Fidelio followed quickly upon, and 
substantially propped up, the new success. We 
need not dwell upon the superlative merits of the 
Leonora of Mlle. Titiens, nor upon the qualities that 
fairly distinguish the Marcellina of Madame Sinico, 
the Rocco of Signor Junca, the Florestan of Dr. 
Gunz, and the Pizarro of Mr. Santley: 

Mlle. de Murska’s third part was Amina. In the 
bedroom scene she roused her audience to a pitch of 
enthusiasm scarcely less inflammatory than that 
which attended her celebrated scene in Lucia. Her 
position was, by this third essay, so firmly main- 
tained, that to the end of the season her attraction 
remained unimpaired. In the same opera Signor 
Gardoni, always and deservedly a favorite, took the 





part of Elvino, and Mr. Santley that of the Count. 
The first performance in this country—and the 
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first performance in any country, to Italian words 
with eroompeazing recitative—of Cherubini’s grand 
tragic opera Medea, will, perhaps, even more em- 
phatically than the strange apparition of the new 
Lucia, cause the season 1865 to be remembered as 
one of the most notable in the annals of Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre. This took place on the 6th of June, 
with a success that—hyperbole apart—may be pro- 
nounced triumphant. 

The perennial Barbiere, a masterpiece of another 
calibre, brought back that admirable vocalist, and, 
in every sense, true artist, Madame Trebelli, whose 
Rosina, judged from the point of view of the music, 
is the most legitimate, because the most nearly ap- 
proaching the composer’s ideal, now on the stage. 
The performance was further remarkable for the Dr. 
Bartolo of Signor Scalese, unquestionably the ra- 
ciest and the best since the Bartolo of Lablache. A 
very indifferent Figaro, in Signor Zacchi, anda very 
indifferent Basilio counterbalanced in a great degree 
these excellent points; but such tuneful and exhil- 
arating music can hardly, under any conditions, 
sound dull. The Huguenots came next—with Mlle. 
Titiens and Mlle, de Murska as Valentine and Mar- 
guerite de Valois. Of the first we need say nothing. 
Mile. Murska proved herself able to execute with 
brilliant facility the bravura music which the compo- 
ser has assigned to the Queen. The two chief 
characters, indeed, were perfectly filled. The cast 
was further strengthened by Mlle. Trebelli, whose 
Urbain has now no egual. 

Meanwhile, Zenda, Lucia, La Sonnambula, and 
Medea were alternately repeated, preliminary to 
another great revival—// Flauto Magico, which had 
not been heard in London since 1852 (at Covent Gar- 
den). The romantic opera of Mozart—produced 
on Thursday, July 6—was again a credit to the the- 
atre. The performance, however, behind the lamps, 
was ‘chiefly remarkable for Mr. Santley’s admirable 
singing in the character of Papageno, and for the 
surprising execution of the two great and difficult 
airs of Astrafiammante, Queen of Night, by Mlle. 
Iima de Murska, who through this display won the 
sympathies of all the musicians, as already she had 
won the sympathies of all the amateurs. Madame 
Harriers-Wippern, who last year had made so good 
an impression as Alice in Robert /e Diable,was Pa- 
mina; Dr. Gunz, Tamino. Sarastro was under- 
taken by another new German bass—Herr Wolrath ; 
and Papagena by Madame Sinico. The first two 
were more than acceptable ; the last admirable. 

Un Ballo in Maschera—with Madame Harriers- 
Wippern as Amelia, Mile. Trebelli as Ulrica, Mlle. 
Sarolto as the Page, Signor Carrion as Riccardo, 
and Mr. Santley as Renato, and Semiramide—with 
Mile. Titiens, Mile. Trebelli, and Signor Agnese, as 
Semiramide, Arsace, and Assur, have been too re- 
cently described to make further mention of them 
necessary. Nor is it requisite to say more than that 
the operas played =a extra nights, at reduced 
charges were Faust, Lucrezia Borgia, and Robert le 
Diable. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that of the 
operas positively promised by the manager in his 
prospectus all were given with the exception of Le 
Nozze di Figaro and Tannhduser. 


The Orchestra dissents from the general admira- 
tion of one of the young debutantes : 


Miss Laura Harris has not proved invaluable in 
service ; but then nature never intended her for a 
prima donna. There has been a general disposition 
on the part of the press to excuse her forthcomings 
on the score of youth ; but we think Miss Harris suf- 
ficiently matured to make her inefficiency chronic. 
She is not actually an infant, though she looks and 
sings like one ; her formation is such that the lapse of 
ten or twenty years will scarcely alter. If we seri- 
ously believed that Miss Laura Harris would grow out 
of her incapacity, we should only advise her to grow 
as fast as she could and return when she was devel- 
oped ; but we fear she is now as old as she will ever 
care to be, and that advance of years will not bring 
advance of merit. Prime donne are not port-wine 
that they should always improve by keeping ; and 
we do not think either a sea-voyage or cellarage 
would ever benefit the American young lady. 


Mr. Mellon’s first ‘‘Classical Night’’ was celebra- 
ted on Thursday, when the whole of the first part 
was devoted to the music of Mendelssohn. The pro- 
gramme included the Meerestille overture, the march 
from Athaliah, the first pianoforte concerto (Mlle. 
Krebs), the ‘First Violet” (Mlle. Liebhardt),! with 
the overture and instrumental music to A Jfidsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. It was a splendid concert. The 
march from Athaliah, Bottom’s march and the ‘First 
Voilet” were encored. 
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New Music. 


Music is taking her siesta. The concert rooms 
are silent, and we have some months to wait for 
opera, oratorio, symphony and chamber music. 
Meanwhile in other ways there is no suspension 
of musical activity. The love of music, the de- 
sire for culture, the study and practice of the 
inspiring works of great composers, (to say noth- 
ing of the vast magazinery of music of mere fash- 
ion) which was stimulated by the hearing of good 
music in the concerts, still lives on and works on, 
with more or less enterprise and constancy, in 
private. And a fair measure of this sort of ac- 
tivity, a guage of its depth and earnestness, an 
open confession of its spirit, taste and general 
direction, multifarious to be sure,is found by look- 
ing into the new lists and announcements of the 
music publishers. Let us consult these signs a 
little, looking, in the first place, for what is first 
in order of intrinsic value; let us see what really 
valuable music is finding publishers among us 
just now for the first time. Of course, the end- 
less multiplication and diffusion of all sorts of ad 
captandum, fashionable, light, showy, popular 
sheet music, and popular collections in books with 
fancy titles, “gems,” and “lyres” and “silver 
chords” “showers,” ‘‘shawms,” &c. always goes on; 
even the war could not stop it, while it created 
an immense business besides out of the demand 
for national and patriotic choruses and songs and 
marches. The mechanical makers and re shapers 
of music are always busy ; it is not ideas, it is not 
Inspiration they require ; it is only an occasion, 
a taking title, a market, and some convenient 
composition to imitate, steal from, or travesty and 
torture to the huge delight of the little worlds in 
which they pass for geniuses. Each fashionable 
opera has to be ground up into fantasias, as well 
as ground out on barrel organs. 

But with all this we have nothing to do at 
present; we are looking, among the new publica- 
tions, for encouraging signs of a more advanced 
culture and a higher interest in music. And we 
are soon gratified. If for a number of years past 
there has been a falling off in the disposition of 
our publishers to bring out standard classical 
works, the better spirit seems to be reviving now. 
Let us call attention to a few of the good things 
recently completed or in progress. 

1. Cnorrm. Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. 
(our publishers), not content with having already 
issued such a nice edition of all the Mazourkas 
and Waltzes of this rare poet of the Piano—and 
this means that the admirers, the students and 
players of Chopin are not content, for your live 
music publisher has always a shrewd eye to what 
will sell—are now rapidly engraving and bring- 
ing out all the Polonaises and all the Nocturnes; 
so that we shall soon have quite a complete libra, 
ry of all the more practicable Chopin creations- 
jn our own cheap American editions, very desira- 
ble while foreign music is only to be had here at 
twice or thrice the European price. Of the 
Polonaises there already lie before us the splendid 
and impassioned one in C-sharp minor, op. 26, 
No. 1; No. 2 of the same opus, in E-flat minor, 
plaintive, heroic, patriotic, full of Polish fire and 





chivalry; Op. 40, No. 1, in A major, trumpet- 
toned, full of brio, dash and energy; and No. 2, 
in C-minor, mystical and dreamy. Read what 
Liszt says of the Polonaise and of these Polon- 
aises in his finely appreciative “Life of Chopin.” 
We may remark that Ditson’s list includes three 
more Polonaises than are named in the Leipzig 
Catalogue Thematique of Chopin, unless that has 
been enlarged since 1852. Of the Nocturnes, 
four also are already out, the two respectively of 
op. 37 and op. 55. Thoughtful, delicate, imagi- 
native, charming compositions they are. The 
list will include nineteen Nocturnes. By the 
way, we would suggest a comparison with the 
very much simpler, but really graceful and poetic 
Nocturnes of John Field, who has the credit of 
originating this form of writing; they were pub- 
lished by a Boston house some years ago. 

Verily, for a young musical country like this, 
the Ditson catalogue of classical piano music 
counts up handsomely :—Mendelssohn’s “Songs 
without Words”; Schumann’s “ Album”; 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s Sonatas; and the two all- 
important inexhaustible fountains of pianoforte 
wisdom and inspiration, musical gospels for all 
time, the “Well-tempered Clavichord” of Bach, 
and the Sonatas of Beethoven. It is surely 
a good sign that the demand for these keeps in- 
creasing. Innumerable are the editions of the 
Sonatas in Germany, France, England, and al- 
ready we have two in Boston. That of Ditson, 
completesome dozen years ago, has recently been 
critically revised and conformed to the new 
Breitkopf and Hirtel edition, which is the final 
standard. The other one referred to is in pro- 
gress with a Boston house distinguished for the 
neatness and accuracy of its engraving. 

2. Before leaving the subject of piano-forte 
music, we must allude to a very important work, 
or series of works, which we have just had great 
satisfaction in examining and hope to find a last- 
ing rich resource in studying. It is an educa- 
tional work, but made up from the pure, sterling 
classics of the art. It is published in Leipzig 
and New York by J. Schuberth, & Co., (at pres- 
ent only with German text and titles), and is 
called “ Classische Hochschule fir Pianisten, re- 
digirt von Louis KoEHLER ” (Kohler’s Classical 
High School for Pianists). It is a formidable 
work, a mass of material for practice all of the 
most solid and enduring stuff. In twenty num- 
bers, each a cahier of some twenty pages, is given 
a series of exercises, to be taken in their order, 
sufficient for several years’ study, and wholly from 
the best works of Cramer, Clementi, Scarlatti, 
Handel and Sebastian Bach. In an excellent 
preface, explaining the rationale of his order and 
selection, Kohler maintains that the true founda- 
tion of all solid pianism rests on the study of just 
these old masters; know these, have them at 
heart, by heart and at your fingers’ ends, and the 
whole glorious world of Beethoven, Chopin and 
all the rest is open to you to march in. The 
selections from each master are introduced with 
a brief biographical notice, and judicious hints 
about the character and mode of playing each 
piece, or practising each lesson. 

CraMeEr’s Etudes, it is needless to say, are 
among the most admirable exercises ever writ- 
ten for the student ; each aims at the mastering 
of some mechanical point, and yet they are not 
mechanical, they are true tone poems, deep in 
feeling, exquisite in grace, various in mood, 
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charming the student away from what is frivo- 
lous and giving him a taste of what is deep and 
true in music. Thirty of the best of these are 
given, all carefully fingered no one can learn 
them and readily forget or cease to love them. 

CrEeMENTI is represented by 24 studies from 
his best work, the Gradus ad Parnassum. In 
these the technical side is more prominent, in 
some it is all in all, and therefore we may ques” 
tion whether the natural order would not have 
been Clementi and then Cramer. But this is 
left to the discretion of pupil and teacher, as cir- 
cumstances may dictate. 

Dominico ScaRLATTI. Here we go back to 
something a century older, to a simpler practicé 
in the fugue form before trying to fathom its 
great masters, and to that naive, graceful, less 
profound, less developed, but quite enjoyable 
Italian clavecin music, and in which the rudi- 
ments of the modern Rondo and Sonata are dis- 
cerned. These twelve selections are all called 
Sonatas, or else Fugues. The latter are curious, 
ingenious, clear and graceful,—not much more. 
The so-called “Katzen Fuge” (Cat Fugue), the 
theme of which is said tohave been furnished by 
his cat running over the key-board of his instru- 
ment, isthe best. In the little Sonata pieces 
there are quaint and happy movements. One, 
called “Concert Sonata,” Prestissino, in A ma- 
jor, has been often played in concerts by Liszt, 
Clara Schumann and others, and with not a little 
effect. 

Hanpvev. Something considerably deeper 
and larger. First come 15 Preludes, Variations 
(including ot course the “Harmonious Black- 
smith”) Fantasias, Gigues, Allemandes, &c., tak- 
en from his Suites de Piéces. Then follow a 
dozen Fugues, some of his best, some broad and 
solemn, some humorous, and ending with his 
grandest one, in which he comes very near to 
Bach, that in E minor, the subject of which 
announces itselfso positively in three strong calls 
upon the fifth ofthe key. There is also among 
them a fugue on the same subject with the chorus 
in Israel: “They loathéd to drink.” 

“ Deeper and deeper still.” BAacn occupies 
the remaining “undivided half” of the whole 
series. And the editor gives us a good essay on 
the educational uses of Bach’s Piano works, with 
explanations of his forms, &c. First he draws 
largely from his lighter forms, so endless in va- 
riety, beginning with the easier little Preludes, 
Inventions, Dance pieces, &c., for two and three 
voices,— 24 of them ; these initiate the student at 
once into strict part writing, familiarize him with 
the polyphonic style,in which each part is a respon- 
sibie individuality, a melody as much as the upper 
or soprano part; here lies the soul, the secret of 
all musical consistency and charm that never 
palls. Then we are taken a stage further, and 
set to studying his so-called little Symphonies (or 
“three-part inventions,”) his Fantasias, Suites, 
Concertos, &c., including the famous “Italian 
Concerto,” the fiery Fantasie in C minor, and the 
wonderful Chromatic Fantasie, so rich in chords 
that one might think it came after Beethoven 
and Chopin. Endless variety, felicity and beau- 
ty in these little things. Then we have an essay 
on the Fugue, an introduction to Bach’s Fugues, 
and then a liberal selection from the Fugues 
themselves, namely one half of the 48 fugues in 
the “ Well-tempered Clavichord,” the greatest 
and the finest ever achieved in this line, fugues 
in which science has become fluent mother tongue 
and is forgotten in the poetic meaning it sub- 
serves. The editor is right in maintaining that 
these works never can be too much studied; 
whoso is perfectly at home with them sits at the 
very heart and centre of the whole world of mu- 
=" But it is not enough to know them mechani- 
cally. 

The last two numbers of the Hochschule con- 
tain several “hitherto unprinted works of Bach,” 





namely: two Fugues, a Phaniasie in C minor, 
four ‘ Choral-vorspiele” or fantasias on the 
groundwork of some Choral heard intermittent- 
ly (such as Mr. Paine plays on the organ); and 
finally an arrangement for four hands of the great 
Passacaglia in C minor and the great Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor ;—quite a help 
will these last be to those who like to hear them 
played on our Great Organ. 

The text relating to all these works and authors 
isin German. We are glad to hear that Messrs. 
Schuberth & Co., propose to issue it also in Eng- 
lish.— This is a School, of course, for more ad- 
vanced and earnest scholars. K@hler is also a 
prolific author of easier and earlier courses of 
exercises, many of which have been reprinted by 
Ditson. 


3. Franz anp Scuumann. The songs of Rob- 


ert Franz are taking a deep hold among refined mu- 
sicelovers in this country. Especially in Boston the 
vogue they have acquired is quite remarkable. Be- 
fore they were heard, scarcely at all, in concert rooms 
in Germany, and while they were only known there 
in the circle of the composer’s friends and by here 
and there a few in other cities, here (thanks to Mr. 
Dresel) they had become the choice delight of music 
parties, sung by amateurs and much imported from 
abroad, and (thanks to Mr. Kreissmann) have been 
frequent and welcome visitors of the concert room. 
So much in demand are they, that several of our 
publishers have issued collections of the simpler and 
more practicable ones, which have sold largely. And 
now Messrs. Ditson & Co. are preparing a much 
larger collection of them for the press, which will in- 
clude a dozen or more new ones, with careful En- 
glish versions of the words (true little poems, most 
of them, which may not be trifled with) made ex- 
pressly. Such “gems” of song as “Die Harrende,” 
“Er ist gekommen,” “Des Mondes Abbild,” &c., will 
figure in the list. Simultaneously with these, or im- 
mediately after, will come a similar collection of the 
songs of Robert Schumann ; so that our singers will 
be rich in song.—More in due time. 

4. Masses. We have only room to mention now, 
that the same publishers have, within the year, issued 
a large number of the popular Masses of Mozart 
and Haypn, and the two well-known Masses by C. 
M. von Weser, following the Novello edition, 
vocal and piano score, in neat, convenient octavo 
form. 

5. Menpetssonn’s “Str. Pavt,” the oratorio 
complete, in the same convenient form, (also by Dit- 
son), is one of the most important additions to our 
treasury of easily accessible standard oratorio music. 
There will be no excuse now for longer postponing 
the study and performance of Mendelssohn’s other 
noble oratorio, on the part of our societies which 
have made “Elijah” almost a household word. In- 
deed we count this publication among the good 
omens for our next musical season, for we suspect it 
to mean that there is a demand for copies among the 
members of some large Choral Society. The Paulus 
is the work to which Mendelssohn was inspired by 
the Passions and Cantatas of Bach, and in which he 
most shows the influence of Bach. It holds at least 
equal rank with Elijah, is what the Germans call 
ebenbiirtig therewith, and is sure to win the musical 
heart of our people when once fairly, fully and re- 
peatedly brought out. We have waited too long for 
it. The Paulus will be a good stepping-stone to 
Bach; we commend it therefore to our Handel and 
Haydn Society, trusting that, by the time they have 
learned the Paulus, they will be ready without fear 
to make a vigorous beginning upon Bach. The Mag- 
nificat would be a good thing to begin with ; and we 
hope by another year to see that also (Robert Franz’s 
masterly piano score of it) in an American reprint. 


6. And this brings us to the right place for intro- 
ducing an extract from 4 letter showing where the 
few, who seek acquaintance with Bach’s larger sa- 
cred works, may find them in a cheap, convenient, 
though not an American, edition : 

A popular “edition of Bach’s master-pieces. 
y ary und Oratorien im Klavierauszuge mit Text von 

‘ach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Cherubini,” 
(Operas and oratorios in vocal score, with orchestra 
accompaniments arranged for Piano or Organ, of 
Bach,‘Handel, &. G. F. Peters, Leipzig and Ber- 
lin.) Of Bach there are published the “Passion ac- 
cording to Matthew;” the “Passion according to 
John ;” Christmas oratorio ; “High mass in B mi- 
nor ;” “ Magnificat in D.” The first four cost each 
one thaler, or about 75 cents of our money : the 
“* Magnificat”’ costs a half thaler. These editions 





are in the same style a8 Novello’s octavo editions of 
Oratorios and Masses of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
&c., which is certainly the most convenient possible 
shape for printing music as well as books intended 
for general popular use. The modern G clef! is 
used for all the v8cal parts except the bass. This 
obviates a great difficulty hitherto felt by musical 
students. It was an immense labor to read in the 
ancient ecclesiastical cleffs 4. 5. 6. or 8 parts handled 
in the powerful, independent manner of Bach. 
Every one who has tried it must confess this. And 
I leave out of account the grand and unequalled or- 
chestral accompaniments. The pianoforte or organ 
arrangement of the latter far surpasses Novello’s ar- 
rangements, which are often paltry, intended for 
very poor players. In Peters’ edition the instru- 
mental parts are carried out with clearness and full- 
ness, making use of arpeggios and obligato pedals. 
Wherever such music can be sung a musician can 
easily be found to play such accompaniments. Here- 
in we certainly have a great improvement on No- 
vello’s editions. Moreover when there is any pecu- 
liarity in the choice of instruments this is indicated 
in this arrangement. Novello does this in a less de- 
gree. In this direction all our piano-forte and organ 
transcriptions are verv faultly, though in different 
degrees. The instruments used should in some 
brief way be indicated, for on the organ and even the 
piano-forte we can imitate many orchestral instru- 
ments. 

The works now printed in cheap and popeer 
style are‘among the few sublime masterpieces of mu- 
sical genius. The “High mass in B minor” is, like 
the Cologne Cathedral, the greatest, mightiest effort 
of Gothic art, unequalled in solemn magnificence, in 
intensity of deep, northern, religious feeling. Bach 
is a kindred spirit to Luther and Shakespeare, com- 
bining wonderfully intellect, imagination, and pas- 
sion. -The “High Mass” is incomparably his sub- 
limest work. Nothing in Palestrina, Handel or 
Beethoven equals the tremendous power, the thun- 
derstep, of the Sanctus and Credo. Next in rank 
we put the “Passion according to St. Matthew.” In 
the “mass” Bach shows himself in all the pride of 
his glorious strength. In the “Passion” he shows 
the sweet strength of Christian humility. In the for- 
mer thechurch triumphing, in the latter the church 
suffering. 

Third in order we rank the Magniflcat. No other 
composition of the kind will compare with it in 
splendor and effectiveness. I would advise the young 
student beginning Bach, to purchase the High Mass 
and Magnificat first, as being most brilliant and mod: 
ern in style. 


Oratorios.—The Handel and Haydn Society 
have an excellent plan for the next season. It is to 
give at stated intervals, four oratorio performances, 
ona grand scale, with a chorus nearly as large as 
that of the Festival last May, say 600 voices,’ 
and an orchestra of double their usual strength, 
the price of tickets heing one dollar. In this 
series they propose to make a point of bring- 
ing out the “Israel in Egypt” for once in its 
completeness ; and besides the ‘‘Messiah” and the 
“Elijah,” to revive perhaps the “Jepthah,” or the 
“Judas Maccabeus” of Handel, taking more time for 
the study of “St. Paul.” We are sure such con- 
certs would be hailed with eagerness by as large a 
public as the Music Hall can hold, and we trust that 
nothing will defeat the execution of the plan, al- 
though the programme may be open to some modifi- 
cation. 





Opera. Maretzek’s Italian Season at the New York Acad- 
emy will open on the 25th. Of his company the Tribune 


says: 

The three prime donne will be Signora Carozzi Zucchi. Miss 
Clara L. Kellogg, and Signorina Bossissio. Signorina Ortolani 
is also engaged.....Signorina Bossissio is an artistin the very 
freshness of her youth, and is said to a charm of fea- 
ture and manner altogether irresistible. She was a pupil of 
the Conservatorio at Milan, where she obtained the first prize. 
The Maestro Petrella prepared her for the stage and she was 
his favorite pupil. Her debut’ was in Petrella’s celebrated 
opera ‘‘Tone,”” fn which her success was so complete that the 
gratified Maestro composed for her a comic opera called ‘Il 
Foletto di Gesly,” or. the ‘‘Will-o’-the-Wlsp.”” Mr. Maretzek 
has secured the score of this new opera, and will produce it 
early in the season. ' 

The tenors are Mazzoleni. Massimiliani, and a new tenor di 
Grazia, Signor Irfre. He is well known in Italy, where, 
during a career of ten years, he has won an enviable reputa- 
tion, and since the production of ‘‘Faust’”’ has been recog- 
nized as the most petent rep tative of that character, 

The contralti are Miss Adelaide Phillipps and Signora Bine 
de Rossi. Signor Bellini will resume the position he so ably 
filled last ycar, and Ardavani is also engaged. The new bassi 
are Signor Rovere, who was here some few years since with 
Madame Alboni, and was highly esteemed. and Signor Anto- 
nucei, who has a fine European reputation, and who for the 
last two years has held a brilliant position in Paris, in con- 
nection with the most celebrated vocalists of the age. This is 
a most important engagement, and makes the company far 
more complete than it was last year. To this remarkable 
strength of bass singers willfprobably be added Hermanns, the 
best basso of the late German Opera. 
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Musical Correspondence. 





Cuaicaco, Aua. 23. Musical life in our city seems 
to have been at a stand-still for the last year or so ; 
and to report to you the entertainments given by 
travelling troupes or artists would only be to repeat 
the correspondence from other places which they have 
visited. Within the last week, however, we have 
had some concerts which have furthered the cause of 
music in this city. 

Mr. Morean, the organist, came here and gave 
two Organ concerts in two different churches. 
Messrs. Pilcher & Co., the organ builders of this 
city happened to have an organ finished, designed 
for the first Universalist church (and a very fine or- 
gan it is), which fact suggested the idea to put the 
same into the Opera House and give a series of con- 
certs, The enterprising agent of Mr. Morgan en- 
gaged an orchestra, telegraphed for C. ANscnvuTz, 
and the result was three ooncerts which rank among 
the finest ever given here. Mr. Morgan’s ability is 
well known in the East, and we are glad he undertook 
a journey West to plant the standard of good organ 
playing among us. As a general thing, the man 
who pumps the swell pedal the liveliest, seems to be 
theman. Mr. M., with his complete mastery over 
his instrument, however, produces the most diversi- 
fied effects, without forever treading the pumphandle; 
and nothing but his reputation will save him from a 
suggestion or two from some of our “church-music- 
committee-men,” to give us a little more of the swell. 
His selections, also, are very good, although we must 
confess his playing of Bach’s fugues seems to lack 
that quiet self-possession and consequently does not 
create that satisfaction in the listener which I experi- 
enced from Mr. Padi’s playing of the same class of 
music, I do not think it best to give us Bach at the 
start in his grandest and most intricate compositions. 
There are many of his fugues which are easier to 
understand (and no doubt easier to play) than those 
performed by Mr. Morgan; but I think he would 
gain the great end of an artist, that of a public in- 
structor, more surely by selecting the simple ones ; 
especially as he has plenty of other things at his fin- 
gers’ ends wherewith to astonish the people and show 
them what he can do. 

But now for the Orchestra part of the concerts. 
The band is made up of thirty-two musicians, mostly 
members of our Philharmonic Orchestra, and under 
Anschutz's magic authority, quickly assumed the 
shape of, I will not say one of the greatest orches- 
tras in the world, as the phrase goes, but one of 
which we may well be proud. The performance of 
Wallace’s Loreley Overture, at the opening of the 
second concert, created among those that have 
watched the progress of music in this outpost of 
civilization the most agreeable surprise. Without 
meaning to detract one iota from the credit due to 
those who have worked hard and faithfully amongst 
us to prepare the way for such results,the influence of 
that species of genius, ‘a musical conductor,” has 
seldom been so brilliantly exemplified as in the case 
of our orchestra under Anschutz’s direction. The 
selections were almost entirely new to Chicago audi- 
ences. ‘Titl’s Overture on National airs, the march 
from Spohr’s “Consecration of Sounds,” a magnifi- 
cent composition, Beethoven’s Prometheus Over- 
ture and March from the Ruins of Athens, Hohn- 
stock’s Overture on ‘Hail Columbia,” &c., with the 
Oberon and the Finalo of Beethoven’s 5th Symphony, 
made up a rich treat for a midsummer’s entertain- 
ment. Mr. Morgan played also a Duet for Violin 
and Piano with Mr. Lewis, our Violinist par excel- 
lence, while some vocal performances very creditably 
performed by some of our home singers, pleasantly 
relieved the instrumental performances. Many 
thanks to our visitors, and may they soon favor us 
again with their presence. M. 





Blind Tom. 


Avrora, Itxt1no1s, July 30, 1865.—Mr. Epiror: 
Just now there seems to be some sensation again 
about “Tom,” the blind negro boy of Georgia. 
Tom was born in Columbus, Ga., and was owned by 
Gen. Bethune. He is perfectly black, or rather what 
is called in the South a “dark negro,” about five 
feet two or three inches high, and sixteen years old. 
T have had the opportunity of seeing Tom several 
times within the last five years, and of satisfying my- 
self by repeated experiments as to what he could and 
what he could not do. A plain statement of what I 
have seen him do will not, I believe, be uninterest- 
ing to your readers. 

In 1861 “ Tom” was advertised to give a concert 
in Macon, Georgia. It was announced that he would 
play the most difficult pieces of music after once 
hearing them, extemporize an accompaniment to any 
piece simultaneously with first hearing it, and a variety 
of other impossible feats. 

It was easy to conceive how a negro like him, with 
a remarkable ear for music, might be able to play 
any striking melody after once hearing ; but it was 
not easy for me to credit his ability to play any se- 
vere piano composition after only once hearing. My 
doubts on this point I intimated to his agent. He 
said he could not be sure of what Tom would do, 
but would bet on him every time, and authorized me to 
try him. So at the concert I was prepared to play 
the fugue in Bd, No. 21,from Bach’s “Well-tempered 
Clavier.” The event proved that I was right in my 
doubt, for Tom did very well through the theme, 
and the second giving ont of the theme with the 
counter-subject, but when the third voice came in 
poor Tom broke down. Evidently there were more 
irons in the fire than he could tend. Still he knocked 
on, hitting a right note now and then, especially when 
the subject came in the soprano voice; and I have 
no doubt he would have played it after a 
few times hearing. I afterwards played him a sim- 
ple polka, then new and unpublished (by a friend), 
and he played it at once without difficulty. 

Some two years later I saw Tom in La Grange, 
Geo. Again I tried him with some compositions of 
ordinary ability which I am sure he had never heard, 
for they were original and not published, and he ac- 
quitted himself excellently well. I had the curiosity 
to ask him if he remembered the Polka I had played 
him in Macon two years before. He thought a mo- 
ment and then played it perfectly well. His master 
said he did not think Tom had played it before in the 
two years. Tom said he had not. I believed him, 
because it was an insignificant piece, while. he has a 
fine repertoire of brilliant pieces. At this concert a 
Indicrous circumstance happened. An old Swiss 
cabinet-maker, much given to singing those curious 
songs of the Fatherland, which have the inimitable 
yodling choruses, was asked to sing for Tom. So 
hesang one. The words were French. Tom “tried 
iton.” For a time all went well. But when he 
came to the refrain, which demands those sudden 


transitions from the natural to the falsetto tones, poor 
Tom was nowhere. His contortions and the anom- 
alous sounds to which he gave utterance produced 
such a ludicrous effect as I hayenever seen (or heard) 
surpassed. My sides were sore for three days after- 
wards. 

Tom isa wonder. The noticeable point, I think, 
is his wonderful memory of sound. ny sound he 
hears, he remembers. A speech ina foreign tongue 
will be readily recited by him after once hearing. He 
will hear a piece of music one day and not try to play 
it then, but several days after he will play it better 
than he would just after hearing. This shows that 
the impression comes out plainer in his mind by 
meditation. He never forgets a piece he once hears ; 
nor the name of it, if given to him when he first 
hears the piece. He plays compositions by Ascher, 
Prudent, Thalberg, Gottschalk, &e. It will be an 
era to Tom when he first hears Gottschalk. Would 
that I might be there to see! If my readers shall go 
to hear him they will be glad I have written. 

W. S. B. Marraews. 


Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Lady Hildred. Song. Balfe. 50 

The legend of the fair lady, who imagined that she 
would have no one foralover but some strong, flerce 
knight, but finally much preferred the suit of the 
gentle wandering minstrel, is well told by the poet, 
and finely interpreted by the composer, who seems to 
have a special talent for this kind of piece. 

The Golden Wedding Day. Song. 
Virginia Gabriel. 
A well-written song, which married people are ad- 
"vised to purchase and lay by, in case they should use 
it on their fiftieth anniversary . 
L’ Africaine. 
Child of the Sun. (Air du Sommeil.) 
Hours of Rapture. (O doucze extase.) 

Old composers, like old people, are somewhat apt to 
draw upon their memories; and their music of to-day 
must needs remind one of their music of yesterday. 
The “Air du Sommeil” is a kind of lullaby, with a 
resemblance to the Shadow Air of Dinorah, anda few 
measures that might have been suggested by similar 
ones in Mozart’s *‘Flauto Magico.”’ 1t is, however, a 
very pleasing song, and one of the most attractive in 
the opera. 

“OQ douce extase,’’ is a bright ‘enthusiastic’ piece, 
with brilliant runs near the end. 

The Girl with the Waterfall. Ballad. F. Wilder. 30 

An unpretending little song about the new fashion, 
which, very likely the “‘ boys”? and ‘‘ girls ” would 
like to sing. 


Meyerbeer. 
30 
40 


Instrumental. 


Four hands. Arr. by 
E. Wolff. 
A very agreeable instrumental duet. Not difficult. 
Fantasie de Salon. L’ Africaine. Op. 170. 
E. Ketterer. 
A rapid perusal of the music of Meyerbeer’s last 
work produces the impression, that there is a great 
deal of fine instrumentation in it. Ketterer has 
worked up his materials skilfully, and produced a very 
musical fantasia, sufficiently brilliant, and quite 
graceful. Not especially difficult. 
Memories of Home. Brinley Richards. 
“If I could only play well enough to perform Thal- 
berg’s ‘Sweet home,’ I should be satisfied.” This, or 
some similar exclamation, is quite common among 
learners, as teachers will testify. The above piece 
contains variations on the same air, and is about one 
half as difficult as Thalberg’s composition, which it 
somewhat resembles, and will therefore, be a good 
and encouraging lesson for pupils. 
The Spinning Wheel. (La Fileuse.) 
Sidney Smith. 60 
The accompaniment, and the ‘“‘ornamentation” of 
the melody, keep up the idea of a whirring wheel. A 
rapid, lively, pretty piece. 
‘Die Schénsten augen.(Brighest eyes.) W.Kriiger. 50 
A sort of fantasie on the very popular German song 
of the above title. Very pretty. 
March Indienne. From “L’ Africaine.” 
B. Richards. 60 
Awild Arab march, which is one of the marked 
features of the opera. 


Overture to L’ Africaine. 


- Books, 


|_Ditson’s Brass Bann Music. For full bands. 


On cards. Per set, $1.00 
Now is the time to revive your band or to get up 
one, if the town is so far behind the age as not to pos- 
sess such an organization. These convenient sets 
contain each about fifty airs, embracing all the popu- 
. lar tunes a band needs for common use. Supply your- 
selves and begin the fall rehearsals. 





Mosic ny Manm.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 























